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The  following  chronicle  of  the  early  lives  of  George  J.  White  and 
Tester  J.  Murphey  and  their  ancestry,  so  far  ns  known ,  was  vrritten 
during  the  spring  of  1914,  and  read  at  the  annual  re-union  of  their 
descendants  at  the  home  of  Newton  J.  White  at  Marion,  Ohio,  June  14,1914. 

It  was  prepared  by  James  A.  Fletcher  in  loving  remembrance  of  his 
grand -parents ,  with  the  assistance  of  David  K.  White,  and  Elizabeth 
White  Fletcher,  two  of  the  older  children,  whose  clear  recollection  of 
important  events  and  incidents  during  the  most  stirring  .period  of  the 
home’s  history,  has  alone  made  this  record  possible. 


w 


A  history  of  the  home,  whose  founders  those  who  gather  at  the  White 
reunion,  or  their  children,  are  directly  descended,  would  be  incomplete 
without  the  ancestry,  birth,  and  something  of  the  early  life  of  those 
who  established  it.  So  we  will  record  what  we  can  now,  before  those 
who  know  these  facts,  have  followed,  in  their  turn,  into  the  Great  Silence. 
Such  a  record  will  be  interesting  to  us,  and  we  hope  to  those  of  the 
future  who  follow  us. 


Hester  Jeneva  Murphey,  or  "Het,f  as  Grand-Mo  Ignite  was  known  as  a  girl 
throughout  the  countryside,  according  to  the  custom  of  abbreviating 
or  nicknaming  of  those  times,  was  born  near  Millersport,  Ohio,  February  l'-th 
1321  -  the  fourth  Daughter  of  William  Murphey  and  Hester  Whi taker  Murphey 


Her  father  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1774  -  and  in  1800,  then  a  .young  of 
26  -  he,  together  with  his  father,  William  Murphey,  and  two  brothers, 
benjamin  and  Edward ,  settled  near  where  Millersport  now  stands.  ']e  seen 
became  well  known  in  Walnut  Township  as  a  hunter  and  Indian  trader,  carry in 
his  furs  on  jiack  horses  to  Winchester,  .ylrginia,  and  purchasin'’  a  section 
of  land,  200  acres  of  which  is  not?  (1914)  under  Buckeye  Lake.  He 'was  a 
famous  fox  hunter  and  kept  a  large  pack  of  hounds  up  until  near  the  oj. 

his  life,  whose  baying,  he  often  said,  was  Heavenly  music. 

January  25th,  1807,  lie  was  married  to  Hester  Whitaker ,  who  was  the  10th  and 
youngest  child  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Whitaker,  and  one  son  and  fiv: 
daughters  were  born  to  them. 


The  parents  of  Hester  Whitaker  had  come  from  near  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  and 
she  is  said  to  have  possessed  the  courage  and  self-sacrifice  that 
characterized  the  pioneer  wife.  She  died  in  1323  of  scarlet  fever, 
aged  44  years. 

William  Murphey  later  married  Rebecca  Holmes,  and  two  children  were  born 
to  the  2nd  marriage,  Emma  who  married  Spencer  Wilmarth,  and  Elisabeth, 
Anson  White,  of  Newark ,  0. 


In  1854  the  old  pioneer  listened  to  the  baying  of  his  hounds  no  more  and 
was  carried  to  the  little  family  burying  ground  on  the  farm  at  the  age 
of  80  years. 


!*Het"  Murphey,  according  to  the  testimony  of  those  who  knew  her  as  a  girl, 
must  have  been  possessed  of  unusual  beauty  and  high  spirits.  She  was  a 
noted  speller  in  the  days  when  spelling  was  an  accomplishment  and  the 
girls  rode  miles  to  the  spelling  Bees  on  the  horses  behind  the  men.  She 
attended  dances  but  left  her  sister  Nan,  to  do  Lthe  dancing  for  both, 
and  she  never  failed  to  do  it.  In  common  with  the  girls  of  that  period 
she  was  expert  with  the  needle  and  the  spinning  wheel,  always  working  with 
her  left  hand,  most  of  the  carpets,  etc.  and  bedding  with  which  she 
began  housekeeping,  being  the  work  of  her  own  hands. 

George  'Jamison  White  was  born  August  19th,  1316,  in  .Hampton,  Adams 
Co.,  Penna . ,  and  was  named  after  his .maternal  Grandmother,  whose  madden 
name  was  Jamison,  who  was  of  German  descent  and  unable  to  speak  English. 

His  father,  David  White,  was  born  Get.  20,  1790,  and  at  the  time  his 
children,  six  in  number,  were  born,  was  a  merchant  and  stock  Buyer  of 
Hampton,  Penna.  While  out  on  a  stock-buying  trip,  he  fell  a  victim  to 
the  cholera,  and  died  at  Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana,  Aug.  10th,  1353,  aged  53  years, 
his  body  was  placed  in  a  metalic  casket  and  smuggled  back  to  Hampton, 
where  followed  a  wierd  burial,  for,  like  Sir  John  Moore,  he  was  buried 
’’at  the  dead  of  night”  by  the  light  of  "the  lanterns  dimly  burning” 


The  news  of  his  death  had  been  received  in  the  evening  by  his  son, 
Geo.  Jamison,  but,  thinking  cto  let  his  mother  sleep  that  night,  he 

waited  until  morning  to  tell  her.  Upon  entering  her  room  early  next 


■ 


morning  he  found  her  awake  and  she  seemed  to  have  nao  a  presentiment. 

At  once  she  asked  ''Jamison,  lias  anything  happened  to  David?"  After 

hearing  the  sad  news ,  she  told  him  she  had  been  unable  to  sleep  all 

night,  and  had  felt  that  something  had  happened.  Her  maiden  name  was 

Sarah  Dicks,  and  late  in  life  she  was  a  hale,  active  woman.  When  /5  years  old- 

answering  Jamison's  question  how  she  was,  by  jumping  up  and  knocking  her 

heels  together  twi ce  before  she  came  down. 

She  died  May  30th  Itfbd  -  aged  77  years. 

Geor.  Jamison  was  the  eldest  of  the  family,  and  left  school  early  to 
work  in  _his  father's  general  store.  Later  he  took  up  his  father's  occupation 
of  drover,  going  west  into  Ind .  and  Ill.  buying  up  stock  and  driving  them 
t’o  the  Eastern  Markets.  As  railroads  were  scarce  in  those  days,  on  those 
long  journeys  on  horseback,  of  course,  they  had  regular  stopping  places,  and 
one  of  these,  and  no  doubt,  the  most  interesting  one  to  the  young  drover, 
was  at  the  home  of  William  Murpliey  near  Millersport,  Ohio,  for  here  was 
where  Hester  lived.  Between  the  girl  and  himself  grew  an  affection  that 
bore  the  test  of  a  lifetime  of  toil  and  care,  such  as  perhaps  few  of  their 
descendants  will  be  called  upon  to  face  and  which  reflects  the  greatest 
credit  upon  their  lives  and  characters. 


On  Dec.  Ath  18 AA,  Geo.  J.  in  a  new  top  buggy  and  driving  two  horses,  a  fine 
turn  out  at  that  time,  drove  up  to  the  Murphey  home  to  it  1  aim  his  bride, 
and  early  the  following  morning,  nec.  5th,  18AA,  they  drove  to  Somerset, 

Ohio,  about  20  miles,  where  they  were  married  in  the  presence  of  her  cousin, 

John  Whitaker  and  his  best  girl.  They  then  started  the  long  journey  to  their 
future  home  in  Penna.,  the  trip  occupying  two  weeks,  as  Geo.  J.,  well  known 
and  well -liked  along  the  long  road,  must  introduce  his  bride  and  be  congratulated. 
Hester  already  had  a  good  friend  at  the  end  of  the  journey  in  the  person  or 
her  husband's  father,  who  liked  the  lively  girl  he  had  met  at  her  father's 
house  where  he  also  had  stopped  on  ibis  trips  buying  stock. 

How  in  a  cabin,  on  the  banks  of  the  Conewago ,  near  Hampton,  -they  founded 
the  home  that  stood  for  65  years,  and  that  was  to  sheltor  during  different 
periods  of  its  existance,  children,  grandchildren,  great-grand-chi ldren  - 
parents  and  other  relatives  who  would  seek  its  protection. 


On  May  26th,  18A6,  -  the  first  child  was  born,  a  bright,  black-heirp^  little 
boy,  and  was  named  David  Murphey.  The  incessant  hustle  and  nctivitity  that 
marked  this  little  chan's  life  as  a  man  soon  showed  itself  in  the  hoy,  lev’ in* 


him  into  endless  mischief.  An  unroar  among  the  children  always  found  him 
in  the  midst  of  it,  and  his  mother  knew  that  the  quickest  way  to  restore 
order  was  to  strike  at  the  seat  of  the  trouble  and  that  was  usual] v  Wurphev. 

November  26th,  1847,  Hester  Belinda,  a  tiny  15 t tie  girl  was  born,  who  wore 
lonq  curls  for  years,  and  began  to  walk  when  only  8  months  of  a^e.  cute, 
little  spitfire,  who  grew  to  be  a  beautiful  girl  and  a  good  women. 

A*pri  1  30th  1840  -  the  third  child,  another  boy  -  Hi  Hie  Hi  11  is  -  arrived, 
with  auburn  hair,  and  fair  complexion,  who  as  a  man  was  to  resemble  his 
mother  more  than  any  child  she  had. 

t 

How,  just  to  even  up  the  family  again,  and  strike  a  contrast  with  the  H-w-,* 

Hi  1 lie,  came  Sarah  Elizabeth  on  March  28th,  1852  ,  with  dark  hair  and  jet  black 
eyes  -  a  contrast  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  bright  light  and  dark  shadow 
to  fall  across  the  path  of  this  child’s  life.  From  an  old  daguerreotype  or 
two,  taken  of  her  when  a  girl  and  young  woman,  looks  forth  an  extremely 
pretty  face. 

This  was  the  last  child  born  on  the  Conewaugo  for  as  his  rapidly  growing 

i 

family  must  have  room  to  expand,  a  large  and  substantial  brick  house  was  now 
built  and  moved  into.  A^out  this  time,  too,  1853,  occurred  the  death  of  th~ 
Grandfather,  David  White,  and  from  this  time  forth  for  years  -  the  Grand -mother 
made  her  home  alternately  with  her  different  children.  A  strong  affection  exists 
between  her  and  Hester,  who  treated  her,  she  freely  admitted,  as  well  as  her 
own  children. 


dav 
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About  this  time,  Hester  heard  one/ the  screaming  and  crying  of  two  of  th 
wftildren,  Belle  and  Will,  out  someplace  on  the  farm,  and  going  in  search, 
found  them  down  in  the  meadow,  victims  of  one  of  Murphey’s  1  pranks,  who,  stick 
in  hand,  was  running  them  around  a  stump-shouting !  ’’Chase  the  Devil  around 
the  stump  and  hit  him  at  every  jump"  The  boy  was  just  trying  to  put  into 
practice  some  of  the  fiery  oratory  they  had  heard  at  a  camp -men t i n^ . 

February  15th,  1854  -  not  long  after  the  family  had  gotten  established  in 
the  new  house,  another  little  brunette  girl  arrived,  Haney  Olive,  the  likeness 
of  her  little  face  exists  now  only  in  the  memore  of  her  older  brothers  and 
sister,  for  the  span  of  her  life  was  destined  to  be- short,  and  no  photograph 
seems  to  have  been  taken. 

% 

,  f 

Two  years  later  -  lacking  about  two  weeks  -  on  January  20,  1856  came  anot’vr 


little  boy,  Newton  Jamison,  blue-eyed,  with  light  curly  hair. 


a  shy  ha^hf’-l 


-5- 


little  fellow,  but  chuck  full  of  fun  and  good  humor,  he  grew  to  resemble 
his  father,  both  in  face  and  figure,  more  than  any  of  the  children. 

Tn  the  spring  of  thi £  year,  1856,  with  the  oldest  child,  Murphey,  a  boy  if 
10  and  Newton  an  infant  of  three  months,  the  farm  near  Hampton  was  sold  and 
the  family  moved  to  their  new  home  on  the  banks  of  Marsh  Creek  -  -just 
opposite  where  Millo-ughby  fun  empties  in  and  about  4  miles  south  of 
Gettysburg,  where,  in  a  .few  years  they  were  to  witness  the  crisis  in  the 
great  tragedy  of  our  Civil  Uar,  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 


In  just  two  years  to  the  month  after  the  removal  t of Marsh  Creek,  Ida  Jane 
was  born  on  April  16,  1858.  She  was  a  fat,  blue-eyed  little  girl  whose 
disposition  was  naturally  mild  and  quiet,  but  also  determined,  slow  to 
resent  and  slow  to  relent. 


In  just  another  two  years  to  the  month  came  the  first  break  in  the  family 
of  Jamison  land  Jester  -  the  death  of  Olive  on  April  12,  I860,  of  .spasms, 
the  result  of  a  fall  about  a  jtear  before.  Sadly  they  followed  the  body  of 
their  little  six  _year  old  girl  to  its  last  resting  place  in  the  Citizens’ 
Cemetery  at  Gettysburg.  Where  she  slept  in  peace,  heedless  of  the  terrible 
storm /.whose  rumblings  were  now  heard,  and  which  filled  the  National  Cemetery 
adjoining  with  thousands  of  mangled  dead.  It  may  now  be  stated  that  this  was  th 

only  one  of  Jamison’s  children  he  followed  to  the  grave. 

April  was  an  eventful  month  at  this  period  of  the  home's  history  for  in  one  year 

after  Olive's  death  came  another  little  black-eyed  girl  on  April  6,  1861  -  Ida 
May--  she  was  a  little  midget,  that  for  years  they  called  her  "Tiny''  and  so 
she  was  to  remain  the  smallest  of  the  sisters,  none  of  whom  could  boast  of 
being  very  large. 


The  war  was  now  on,  and  every  move  in  the  great  struggle  was,  of  course,  watched 
by  our  family  with  keen  interest.  Can  we  not  almost  see,  husband  and  wi fe 
reading  their  weekly  paper  by  their  evening  light  -  a  tallow  candle;  hear  them 
talking  with  neighbots  who  drop  in,  of  the  rumors  of  battles  and  see  the 
serious  faces  of  the  children,  yet  little  did  they  dream  that  the  climax 
of  this  bloody  drama  would  be  enacted  almost  at  their  door,  and  entirely 
change  their  whole  future. 


Late  in  June  1863  General  Lee's  Army  was  known  to  be  in  Maryland, 
last  of  this  month  or  the  1st  of  July  -  it  crossed  the  line  into 
upon  invading  the  land  of  its  enemy.  '  As  the  Northern  Army  under 
sent  to  oppose  Lee,  drew  near  Gettysburg,  courriers  rode  through 


and  about  the 
Tern a.  intent 
General  ."cade 
the  surro'  fir 


/ 


country  to  ask  that  food  be  taken  to  the  hungry  soldiers.  Hester 
immediately  went  to  work  and  worked  ail  night  baking  bread  etc.  and  the 
next  morning  before  day  she  and  Jamison  started  in  the  family  carriage, 
loaded  with  provisions  for  the  Union  Camp  about  4  miles  away.  The  Army 
was  encamped  in  two  large  fields.  The  Officer  in  charge  directed  them  to 
drive  right  through  to  the  2nd  field  where  the  men  as  yet  had  received  but 
little  of  the  food  brought  in.  Hester  started  to  butter  the  bread  as  she  cut  it 
from  the  loaves,  but  the  men  begged  her  not  to  take  the  time  for  that, 
declaring  it  tasted  better  to  them  than  any  cake  they  had  ever  eaten.  Before 
they  reached  home  the  advance  guard  of  the  Army  had  started  toward  Gettysburg. 
Jamison  loaded  the  children  into  the  Carriage,  and  riding  a  pony  himself, 
they  hurried  over  to  the  2mmi ttsburg  road,  about  \  mile,  along  which  the 
Army  was  marching.  Seeing  a  young  man  in  the  ranks  whose  acquaintance  he 
had  made  at  the  Camp,  he  rode  along  beside  the  cdlumns  talking  to  him  until 
the  first  shots  were  heard,  just  beyond  the  town  which  started  the  battle. 


It  seems  not  to  have  been  the  intention  of  either 
on  the  engagement  at  just  this  time  or  place,  but 
a  somewhat  un-expected ly ,  fighting  began,  and  tne 


!  a  1 1  i  e  u  x. 


uc  L  ty  s  be  x  g ,  wm cu  tu 


veade  or  Lee  to  bring 
the  advance  guards  meeting 
c ^ r na g a  k n o wn  in  hi s c o r / 
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ui  59,000  men  was  on. 


General  Reynolds,  near  the  head  of  the  Column,  fell  early,  and  the  narrow 
Union  line  was  rapidly  forced  back  through  the  town,  strewing  its  streets 
and  the  dusty  road  with  dead  and  dying. 


Jamison,  filled  with  alarm  for  his  helpless 
once  buried  a  number  of  things,  among  others 
feared  might  involve  them  in  serious  trouble 


family,  rushed  home  and  they  at 
a  book  on  slavery,  which  he 
if  found  in  their  possession  by 


the  Confederates.  That  night  both  Armies  were  brought  up  and  too':  positions 
for  a  decisive  engagement,  and  the  next  morning  Jamison  and  Hester  found 
themselves  with  the  Confederate  lines,  though  not  exposed  to  the  heavi-  st 
fire  of  the  battle.  The  house  and  barn  were  used  by  the  sharpshooters  an’ 
were  frequently  struck  by  musket  balls,  When  the  fighting  was  closest  and 
it  was  dangerous  to  be  exposed,  Jamison  kept  his  family  down  cellar  but  one 

p  V 

time  Will,  in  order  to  do  a  little  re-connoi tering ,  went  up  to  the  attic 
and  was  peeping,  out,  when  a  ball  struck  near  him  and  a  scared  boy  hiiccf  foi 
the  cellar  again. 


A  Confederate  officer  took  up  his  headquarters  at  the  house 
afforded  them  all  the  protection  with  his  power  against  the 

of  the  soldiers. 


and  ’’hen  there, 
degradations 


on  bo ro Bit's 
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On  the  day  the  battle  began,  toward  evening,  a  Confederate  soldier  came 
to  the  house  and  asked  for  something  to  eat.  Shortly  after,  a  couolc  of 
Union  men  rode  un  and  asked  Will  if  he  had  seen  any  ’’Robs'*  about,  he  said- 
’  yes ,  on  in  the  hoase  now  eating  supper5'.  They  soon  took  him  prisoner 
leaving  his  gun  for  Will. 


At  the  time  the  fighting' near  Gettysburg  began,  a  colored  man  and  his 
wife  v7ho  had  worked  for  Jamison  came  to  the  house  for  protection  and  were 
hidden  above  the  pig-pen,  food  being  carried  to  them  in  a  dish,  placed  j.n  a 
pail  which  was  supposed  to  contain  feed  for  the  hogs.  They  were  a  cause  of 
much  anxiety  to  Jamison  and  Hester  during  the  time  they  were  within  the 
rebel  lines  lest  the  ’'niggers’5  be  discovered,  and  Jamison  harboring  them. 
They  repaid  the  risk  taken  for  them  by  immediately  leaving  after  the  battle 
and  refusing  to  return  to  help  with  the  great  amount  of  work  to  be  done. 


On  Lthe  2nd  clay  of  the  battle,  Thursday,  a  neighbor  named  Redding,  living 
just  across  Marsh  Creek  came  to  the  house  a  prisoner  of  the  rebels  and 
asked  Hester  for  something  to  eat,  -  he  told  her  he  had  gone  to  the  barn 
to  milk  and  upon  returning  to  the  house,  had  crossed  their  picket  line  the 
second  time  which,  it  seems,  extended  between  his  house  and  barn  and  he 
had  nothing  to  eat  and  was  being  taken  away,  he  didn’t  know  where,  a 
prisoner  of  war .  ^At  this  time  their  situation  had  become  terrifying. 

The  heavy  roar  of  cannon  jarred  the  earth  and  rattled  the  windows  in  the 
big  brick*  house.  Scattered  sharp  popping  attended  with  crashing  volleys  of 
infantry  fire,  and  nobody  knew  how  or  when  it  would  all  end.  The  fences 
were  burned  for  firewood,  the  cattle  driven  off,  the  chickens  stolen  and 
the  whole  place  and  promises  over-run  with  Confederate  soldiers,  always 
hungry  and  asking  for  food  but  usually  offering  to  pay  with  Confederate  paoer 
money  which  they  declared  would  be  good  after  the  war. 


Some  of  these  soldiers  were  old  men  and  others  seemed  such  mere  boys  that 
Hester  said  to  one  of  the  young  fellows  that  such  boys  as  he  were  too  young 
to  be  in  the  Army,  and  he  replied  "Yes,  Missy,  they  swept  the  garret  and  took 
the  dust"  Which  was  another  way  pf  putting  what  Lincoln  said  that  the 
Confederacy  had  '‘robbed  the  cradle  and  the  grave". 


Jamison  had  seen  a  house  take  fire  and  a  terrified  woman  rush  from  it 
carrying  a  child  in  her  arms  at  the  beginning  of5  the  battle  and  with  the 
recollection  of  the  tragic  scene,  and  their  dangerous  situation,  he  was 
beside  himself  with  anxiety  and  had  about  decided  to  take  his  family  and 
few  things  they  could  carry  with  them  and  go,  leaving  the  place  to  its  f 
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Ha  was  only  dissuaded  from  doing  so  by  the  Con  fed  cm  to  officer,  rho  t->l 
that  to  leave  would  be  to  lose  everything  and  advised  them  to 
their  property  as  much  as  possible;  that  just  then  they  wo re  in  no  r<n*;*V  r 
dangers  but  that  should  the  Southern  *  rmy  ’•?.  forced  bach,  r’wvyLhin,,  .  1  1 
likely  he  destroyed ,  in  order  to  leave  no  protection  for  the  ’ha  on  \rmy 
promised  to  warn  them  in  time  to  escape,  if  he  s a v  such  a  move  co-nii\..  however, 
da, ;ii son  he  advised  to  cent  anwy  the  wife  and  children  to  safety  at  once,  in 
order  to  avoid  confusion  at  the  last  minute,  but  Hester  made  u->  her  v  ;f 
\.  ha  to  ver  was  corning  she  was  going  to  meet  it  beside  him  and  refused  to  go. 

It  was  then  decided  to  send  the  children  away  the  next  dn,r.  Cn  tlr  iv-vt  d'-'v 
which  was  July  3rd,  1363,  the  battle  raged  as  before,  with  the  outcome  -h 1  r  i  n  ° 
a  great  part  of  the  battle  still  uncertain;  but  cn  the  afternoon  of  this 
day,  Lee  executed  probably  the  most  important  as  well  as  the  most  famous 
movement  of  the  Rebellion  for  it  turned  Gettysburg  and  cn  Gettysburg  turn  * 
the  war.  After  maintaining  for  two  hours  a  terrific  cannonade  upon  the  Union 
lines  in  which  everything  was  torn  to  pieces,  18, GOO  men,  the  flower  of  the 
Southern  Army,  suddenly  emerged  from  a  strip  of  woods  and  charged  .  As  this 

great  column  moved  majestically  forward  as  though  every  man  realized  the 
supreme  hour  had  '  now  arrived;  a  shout  of  admiration  broke  from  the  nnion  lioor- . 
’Then  the  shells  from  the  Union  batteries  began  Iplunging  into  them  they  on’  y 
moved  forward  the  faster  and  charging  up  to  the  first  Union  lines,  after  the 
most  desparate  fighting,  carried  it  and  pressed  on  the  2nd  line,  but  there 
they  were  met  by  a  veritable  wall  of  fire  and  a  resistance  so  Ldcter 
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to  be  broken  down,  and  soon  the  slain  not  only  strewed  the  ground  but  were 
piled  in  heaps.  All  but  about  4500  men  of  the  18,000  making  the  charge  were 


lost.  And  Picketts  charge  had  failed. 


About  the  time  this  holocaust  ..was  taking  place,  a  most  pitiful  scene  was 
being  enacted  at  the  home  of  Jamison  and  Hester  for  they  were  sending  away  al 
the  children  except  Murphey.  The  old  pony  was  hitched  to  the  two-scotcd  foully 
carriage  in  which  some  necessaries  were  loaded  and  amid  the  webs  of  Hester 
and  'the  frightened  children  their  only  protector  being  Will,  then  a  boy  of  14, 
they  were  started  away  on  foot,  except  Ida,  the  baby  then,  who  W3S  wheeled  in 
the  baby  carriage  by  Belle,  to  the  home  of  a  neighbor  named  White  (no  relation) 
three  miles  away .  Eda  and  Newton  were  only  little  tots  but  were  to  walk  until 
they  tired  before  getting  into  the  carriage  in  order  to  save  the  old  pony  as 
much  as  possible,  already  well  loaded  down.  '  As  the  children  passed  ov..r  a 

hill  near  the  house  the  older  ones  noticed  the  officers,  field  glassed  in 
hand,  intently  watching  the  battle  -  in  all  probability  some  portion  cf  the 

memorable  charge  upon  wni ch  it  all  hung.  As  the  children  reached  the  Mckut 
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lines  they  were  halted  and  questioned  but  permitted  to  proceed.  Jamison 
desired  to  go  v?ith  them  but  was  warned  by  the  officer  that  if  he  did  so  and 
attempted  to  return,  he  would  be  taken  prisoner.  This  is  what  made  it  so 
hard  -  that  they  had  no  way  of  knowing  whether  or  not  the  children  reached 
their  destination  in  safety. 

After  this,  the  confederate  officer  was  not  seen  again  by  the  family,  and 
of  ; course  they  never  learned  whether  he  fell  during  the  last  day's  fighting 
or  retreated  with  the  balance  of  Lee's  shattered  army  into  Maryland.  The 
day  following  the  battle,  it  rained  all  day.  The  rebels  had  retraated 
during  the  night  and  by  4  P.M.  the  neighborhood  was  clear  of  Confederates, 
who,  however,  carried  back  as  prisoners  of  war  several  hundred  citizens.  Among 
them  several  neighbors,  some  of  whom  did  not  again  reach  home  for  several  months. 
On  Monday,  the  children  returned  home  and  the  family  was  again  united.  The 
day  before,  Sunday  -  Hester,  Jamison  and  Murphcy  rode  over  the  battlefield 
strrwn  with  the  wreckage  of  war  and  still  unburied  dead;  in  places  the  stench 
was  so  great  and  the  flies  so  thick,  the  horses  could  not  be  forced  through. 

As  Hester  looked  out  over  this  gruesome  scene  and  realized  the  meaning  of  those 
still  and  mangled  forms  bo  the  waiting  ones  at  home  and  thought  of  the  widows 
and  orphans  made  here  during  the  three  days  of  carnage,  she  was  thankful  her 
husband  was  too  old  and  her  boys  too  young  to  bear  a  part  in  this  awful 
harvest  of  death. 

Elizabeth,.  shortly  after  returning  home,  went  over  to  sec  a  little  sick  girl 
friend  whose  father's  barn  had  been  used  as  a  field  hospital;  the  surgeons  had 
just  finished  their  work,  and  a  heap  of  amputated  arms  and  legs  lay  outside 
the  barn.  Another  time  she  and  Belle  going  down  through  the  fields  cam-  upon 
the  swollen  bo^y  of  a  soldies*  lying  among  some  bushes,  pockets  turned  insiao 
out  as  usual. 


These,  and  other  ghastly  sights  following  the  great  battle,  left  their 
impressiion  upon  the  memories  of  the  older  ones,  never  to  be  effaced.  The 
older  boys,  Murphcy  and  \ Ji 11,  roaming  over  the  battle-field,  carried  home  several 
guns  and  fragments  of  shells.  The  guns  were  suspended  by  strings  in  the  at«.ic 
between  the  -brick  wall  and  plastering,  the  strings  broke  and  the  guns  fell  on 
down,  to  the  foundation  of  the  house.  The  shells,  having  served  their  purpose  as 
the  messengers  of  death,  answered  for  playthings  in  the  tiny  hands  of  future 
rand chi ldren. 


o 


Mandering  about  one  day,  Hill  met  a  war  photographer  named  Gardner,  now 
supposed  to  be  one  of  Brady's  staff,  who  followed  the  boy  home  ana  was  allowed 
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to  make  his  head -quarter 
returning  to  Washington, 


s  there.  Will  sometimes  accompanied  him, 
he  sent  tne  tamiiy  a  large  collection  oC 


au.i 


photographs . 


j.n  the  rail  of  this  y.ewr-nov.  19th  -  Jamison  took  the  family  over  to  Gottvsburg 
to  attend  the  exercises  at  the  dedication  of  the,.  Soldiers  National  Cemetery 
where  they  met  and  shook  by  the  hand  one  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  men  who 
ever  lived  -  Abraham  Lincoln  -  and  heard  him  deliver  the  memorable  speech  which 
ranks  as  one  of  the  world's  masterpieces  of  eloquence.  Elizabeth  never  forgot 
the  tail,  care-worn  man,  who  placed  his  hand  kindly  on  the  child's  head  and 
said,  "And  how  do  you  do,  little  girl"  when  she  passed  bef  ore  him  in  front 
oOr  his  hotel  in  Gettysburg. 


Jamison  had  by  this  time  determined  to  sell  the  farm  on  Marsh  Creek  for  what 
he  could  get  as  the  was  was  not  over  and  lie  didn't  care  to  take  the  chances  on 
any  more  such  experiences  as  they  had  passed  through.  He  therefore  sold  it 
at  a  sacrifice  and  the  same  fall,  taking  Belle,  Eda  and  Ida  with  him,  turned  his 
face  toward  Hester's  native  state  to  seek  a  more  secure  abode.  Purchasing  a 
farm  about  4  miles  from  Granville  not  because  it  suited  him  but  because  he 
felt  they  bust  have  a  place.  He  returned  to  his  family  ,  leaving  the  three 
children  at  the  home  of  Hester's  sister,  Belinda  Bell. 

o 

The  next  eventof  importance  was  the  birth  of  the  war  baby, as  they  called  him, 

Ctis  Warner,  on  Feb.  20th,  1364,  the  ninth  and  last  child  born  to  them,  with  the 
blue  eyes  and  light  hair.  I  wonder  if  Hester  and  Jamison  ever  noticed  that 
all  their  boys  were  b&onde,  except  one,  Murphey,  and  all  their  girls  brunettes, 
except  one,  Eda;  and  if  they  ever  noticed  the  contrast  in  temperaments  between 
these  tow  exceptions,  the  slow  deliberate  precision  of  the  girl,  and  the  quick 
cvcryxdicre-at-once  activity  of  the  boy. 

In  the  spring  of  this  y  ear,  1364,  the  family  bade  farewell  to  Marsh  Creek, 
with  its  stirring  memories  and  after  an  exasperating  wait  of  thdze  months  for 
their  goods,  finally  got  settled  in  their  new  location  near  Granville,  C.  ’Tiilc 
here’  ,  there  came  to  live  with  them,  George  White,  an  old  bachelor  half  uncle 
of  Jamison's-  or  Uncle  George ,  as  he  was  affectionately  called  by  the  whole  family. 
A  quaint  character,  full  of  wise  sayings,  weather  signs,  and  amusing  superstitions 

who  thought  "Easter'’,  as  he  called  Hester,  about  the  greatest  woman  on  earth, 

who  told  the  children  stories  and  sang  the  little  ones  to  sleep  with 

''poor  old  maids 

Dressed  in  y  ellow,  pin!;  and  blue, 

Nursing  cats  is  all  they  do 
Poor  old  maids." 


TO 
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’  Old  Dan  Tucker'*  and  many  other  songs  of  childhood. 

Uncle  George’s  weakness  was  the  same  old  curse  that  has  ruined  so  many  lives 

% 

a  ad  broken  so  many  homes,  and  made  criminals  and  lucatics  of  so  many  otherwise 
good  men  -  his  appetite  for  liquor.  As  a  member  of  the  family  he  enjoyed 
the  privileges  and  comforts  of  the  home  the  same  as  the  others  and 
cheerfully  bore  his  share  of  the  burdens. 


As  stated  before,  Jamison  had  never  been  well  satisfied  with  this  place,  so 
he  sold  it  in  the  fall  of  1064  and  started  out  to  find  one  more  to  his  liking, 
finally  buying  l\  miles  north  of  VJor thington,  ’.Franklin  Co.  where  the 
family  removed  in  the  spring  of  1065  -  where  the  home  remained  for  28  years. 

At  this  time  the  family  had  reached  the  highest  point  in  numbers  -  eleven 
members  of  the  family  besides  a  hired  man  or  two,  sticking  their  feet  under 
Jamiaon’s  table  three  times  a  day.  It  took  management  and  work  to  feed  and 
clothe  this  hungry  colony,  but  there  were  no  drones  in  it,  everyone  old 
enough  and  able  worked  and  worked  hard,  girls  as  well  as  boys,  indoors  and  out 
In  the  fall  of  the  year  , Hester  lay  for  weeks  very  low  with  ty  phoicl  fever;  the 
outcome  for  some  time  was  doubtful  and  the  family  greatly  worried  but  her 
splendid  constitution  triumphed  and  after  fully  recovering  her  health  was 
better  than  for  some  time  previous. 


Nov?  followed  a  period  of  quiet  home  life,  unbroken  for  some  years  by 


event 


of  greater  importance  than  the  usual  mishaps  and  trials  of  the  everyday  life  of 
a  large  family  on  a  large  farm.  These  probably  were  among  the  happiest  ye ts 
in  the  married  life  of  Jamison  and  Hester;  they  were  enjoying  reasonably  good 
health,  their  children  were  all  about  them  still,  the  older  ones  in  school 
except  Murphey  and  Belle.  The  summers  brought  them  bountiful  harvests  nrd  r  the 
splendid  farming  of  Jamison  and  the  winter  evenings  brought  them  all  together 
round  the  cheerful  hearth  with  apples  and  pop  corn  and  the  prattle  o'  the 
children.  Thrift  and  plenty  lay  within  their  home  and  honor  within  tneir  lives, 
ihe  word  oi‘  Jamison,  waite  scon  came  to  oe  CaKen  dOjOi’jLciy  an-  quv:.»v.»tu 

IiaS  neighbors ,  those  who  dealt  with  him  were  treated  honor eb1  y  and  those 
who  worked  for  him  were  sure  of  their  pay  and  all  of  it.  t’ith  his  own  hard 
calloused  hands  he  nursed  his  family  in  sickness  with  the  tenderness  of  a 

woman  and  indulged  his  children  in  their  desires  whenever  possible  but  when  he 
refused,  no  use  to  argue  or  coax,  they  might  sometimes  change  their  mother’s 
mind  but  not  his. 


Belle  and  Murphey 


had 


finished  their  schooling  at  Granville 


alio  at  the 


Presbyterian  Sadies’  Seminary,  and  Murphey  at  Dcftison.  University. 

belle  was  now  a  young  woman  and  a  pretty  one,  One  of  the  best  young  men  in 
the  neighborhood  had  paid  her  marked  attention  and  desired  to  call  upon  her¬ 
on  Sunday  evening',  according  to  the  custom  there;  but  her  father  had  been 
raised  a  blue-stocking  Presbyterian  and  taught  that  Sunday  evenings  were 
intended  for  worship  and  not  for  courship  and  the  young  man’s  pride  becoming 
wounded,  he  would  call  on  Sunday  evening  or  not  at  all  so  he  didn't  call  at  al 

Along  about  this  time  early  one  morning,  Murphey  was  attempting  to  help  up  a 
colt  which  was  down,  when  it  fell  back  on  him,  breaking  his  leg.  It  was  a  bad 
break  necessitating  cutting  the  boot  from  his  limb  and  he  was  laid  up  for 
some  time.  After  his  recovery  some  time  he  went  to  S,t.  Louis,  Mr>.  for  several 
months  x^orking  as  conductor  on  a  street  car. 


how  there  lived  in  the  neighborhood  a  young  man  named  James  II.  Davis,  upon 
whom  the  habit  of  Sunday  night  sparking  seems  not  to  have  fastened  itself 
very  firmly.  Apparently  he  found  other  nights  fully  as  agreeable  and  certninl 
as  effective,  for  the  evening  of  February  1A,  1872,  Miss  Belle  gave  her  hand 
to  him  in  marriage  and  accompanied  him  to  their  future  home  in  Newark ,  New  Jer 
This  was  Valentine  day  and  also  Fester's  birthday  upon  which  she  gave  up  h_r 
first  child  in  marriage  and  was  the  first  permanent  break  in  the  large  family. 

From  this  time  forth  the  decline  in  numbers  was  rapid.  One  child  was  born  of 
this  first  marriage,  John  White  Davis,  being  given  his  mother’s  maiden  ns:.'. 

Less  than  eleven  months  elapsed  now  before -Murphey  was  united  in  marriage  cc 
Miss  Minerva  Smith,  a  neighbor  girl,  on  January  1,  1873.  Stangely  enough, 
her  mother’s  maiden  name  was  also  Murphy  but  spelled  without  the  J.  More 
children  were  born  to  them  than  to  Jamison  and  Hester  -ten-3  girls  and  7  boys. 

Jill  had  been  an  interested  observer  of  these  matrimonial  leaps  of  his  brother 
and  sister  and,  noticing  that  they  got  over  all  right,  he  hardly  gave  Murphey 
time  to  get  out  of  the  \my  before  he  jumped  the  broom-stick,  too,  only  about 
a  week  behind  him,  marrying  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Thompson,  of  Jorthington,  0.,  on 
January  9.  The  odd  circumstance  in  this  case  again  concerned  the  names  of 
the  mothers,  both  being  named  Hester.  Four  children,  all  girls,  were  born 

of  this  union.' 

An  event  in  which  Hester  and  Jamison  were  very  deeply  interested  took  nlacu 

in  the  home  of  their  eldest  chi Id-Murnhey-on  October  13,1373,  the  arrival 

upon  the  scene  of  their  first  Grand-child,  a  little  girl,  named  ,Testev,  o'  dou 

> 

in  honor  of  her  Grand-mother  Waite.  This  little  miss  when  cnbout  8  years  ok, 


* 
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uscd  to  throw  bouquets  at  herself  over  her  grandmother’s  shoulder  by  telling 
what  a  pretty  woman  Grand-Mother  was,  and  then  add,  that  everybody  said  she 
looked  just  like  her.  The  2nd  child  a  son,  bears  the  honor  of  being  named 
George  after  his  Grandfather  Unite. 

i 

From  this  on,  the  Grand-chi Idren  continued  to  arrive  at  intervals  in  the 
diffefent  branches  of  the  family,  until  the  total  reached  23  -  but  their  names 
births  and  destinies  are  to  be  recorded,  it  is  intended,  at  some  future  time. 


Jamison  and  Hester  now  having  reached  the  Grand -parents  class,  let  us  give  them 
from  this  time  forward  the  title  so  affectionately  remembered  by  many  of 
their  Grand-children-  Grand-Pa  and  Grand-Ha  Unite. 


Tu  the  winter  6f  1372  and  73,  while  visiting  her  sister  belle  in  Newark, 

Jersey,  Elizabeth  met  Alfred  John  Fletcher,  a  friend  of  her  sister’s  husb.e.d;’ 
the  regard  that  grew  out  of  their  acquaintance  brought  them  together  at  the  Altar 
in  her  father’s  home  on  March  9th,  1075,  the  ceremony  being  performed  by  the 
P.ov.  W.  R.  Parsons  -  and  the  2nd  daughter  left  her  father’s  home  to  fell ’  th>_ 
man  of  her  choice  to  a  Hew  Jersey  home.  One  boy  was  born  to  them. 

Shortly  after  Elizabeth’s  wedding,  an  old  gentleman,  himself  the  father  of 
3  marriageable  daughters  who  didndt  seem  to  !:step  off’’  very  fast  s,  id  to 
Grand -Pa,  fd7all,  White,  you're  managin’  to  marry  your,  gals  off,  ain’t  you?’ - 
eranp-Pa  felt  greatly  scandalized  and  told  Crand-Ma,  His  indignation  and  th-. 
absurdity  of  the  remark  tickled  Grand-Ha,  the  idea  of  Grand-Pa  scheming  and 
contriving  to  get  his  girls  off  his  hands  was  a  joke  she  enjoyed  telling. 

Twi-  y  ears  later,  almost  to  the  day  of  Elizabeth's  wedding,  came  the  first 

break  in  the  family  circle,  made  by  the  death  of  Uncle  George  on  March  r’th,1377 

of  bright’s  desease.  ’’Poor  old  Uncle  George",  as  Grand -Ha  Unite  often  spoke  cr 

him,  expressing  at  once  her  pity  and  affection  for  the  weak  but  lovable  o 1 d  man. 
How  often  have  we  heard  her  quote  his  odd  sayings.  He  was  the  first  of  the 
family  to  find  their  last  resting  place  in  Walnut  Grove. 

In  about  two  years  after  the  death  of  Uncle  Georgc-April  15th,  1379-  the 

shocking  news  was  received  that  Elizabeth’s  husband  had  been  accidentally  killed. 

The  kind  hearts  of  Grand -Pa  and  Grand -MacWhite  at  once  went  out  in  sympathy 

g  i  ve ' 

to  their  stricken  child  and  he  started  immediately  for  New  Jersey  to.all  the 
comfort  and  assistance  in  his  power. 

The  little  home  was  broken  up,  some  things  sold  and  some  tilings  prepare'’  for 
shipping  to  Ohio,  after  which  he  returned,  bringing  with  him  Elizabeth  and 
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her  little  boy,  two  years  old,  to  the  o  shelter  of  the  old  home.  If  any thins 
uould  have  made  up  to  them  for  their  great  loss,  it  would  have  been  the 
sympathy  and  welcome  they  found  here,  not  only  from  Grand -Pa  and  Grand -Ma  White 
but  from  the  whole  family  ,  including  the  young  man  who  was  working  for  them, 
whom  the  child  knew  and  loved  as  Uncle  Frank  -  Frank  Buckingham.  In  his  later 
years  of  maturity,  this  child  realized  with  deep  gratitude  the  value  of 
the  protection  and  un-failing  kindness  of  his  Grandfather  and  Grandmother  White 
during  the  period  of  his  childhood  helplessness. 


Three  years  now  elapsed  and  then  another  withdrew  from  the  family  circle  to 
build  a  new  shrine  and  set  up  his  own  house-hold  Gods.  Newton  Jamison,  who 
was  „united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Princess  Brady  of  Climax,  Ohio  on  March  21st, 1S32. 
Three  children,  all  girls,  were  born  to  them,  the  oldest  of  whom,  Neva,  was  the 
2nd  Grand-child  to  be  honored  with  her  Grand-Mother  White's  name. 


For  some  time  now  Grand-Pa  had  not  been  well,  in  fact,  Elizabeth  had  noticed 
a  change  in  him  three  years  before  when  he  went  to  New  Jersey  following  her 
husband's  death.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  suffered  so  greatly,  except  at 
times  with  his  back  but  just  felt  so  tired-so  tired.  Owing  to  his  bloating,  it 
was  known  to  due  to  some  form  of  kidney  trouble,  but  its  fatal  naturc-Cright ' s 
disense-vas  not  learned  until  some  time  during  1832  .  In  the  spring  of  this  year 
he  was  takan  to  Magnetic  Springs,  Ohio,  where  a  little  cottage  was  rented 
close  to  the  spring  and  bath  house,  and  hope  was  felt  that  the  water  and  rest 
would  help  him.  Grand -Ma  and  Eda  first  went  with  him- Ida  and  Elizabeth  holding 
the  fort  at  home;  later  they  exchanged  places,  Ida  and  Elizabeth  going  to  the 
Springs,  Grand -Ma  and  Eda  returning  home. 


Whiles  a  t  the  Springs,  Eda  met  Dr.  Harry  McFadden,  a  druggist  and  practising 

physician,  who  was  her  father's  doctor  while  there.  The  courtship  which  followed 

was  short  and  apparently  right  to  the  point,  for  in  the  fall  of  the  so.lK_  year, 

Oil  Get.  18th,  1832,  she  gave  her  hand  to  the  Dr.  in  marriage  in  her  father's  house 

They  made  their  home  in  Magnetic  Springs  where  the  whole  of  her  married  life 
was  spent.  No  children  were  born  to  them. 

Grand-Pa  Unite  was  now  failing  rapidly-of  course  nothing  could  be  done  to  stay 
the  course  of  the  dread  disease  preying  upon  him  but  nothing  was  left  ur.-donc 

by  the  loving  hands  of  his  family  that  would  add  in  the  least  to  his  comfort. 


During  the  spring  of  1883,  he  took  to  his  bed  for  the  last  time,  later  becoming 
irrational,  imagining  he  was  not  at  home.  No  need  to  dwell  further  on  the 
incidents  of  that  long  sad  summer.  On  August  20,  1833,  one  day  after  his  67 tn 
birthday,  after  the  long  years  of  toil  and  care  and  struggle  with  circiiM'-tanc  - 


,j.-i  I  ;;  3  i,u& 


and  the  last  years  when  he  was  so  tired  -  so  tired-  the  endless  sleep  ca.ne 
to  h i ai  peacefully,  as  to  "One  who  wraps  the  draperies  of  his  couch  about  him, 
anu  j.ies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. Carved  above  his  last  resting  place  in 
Hal nut  Grove  Cemetery  is  the  fitting  epitaph  -  "Tiredto  death,  gone  home  to  re: 

As  his  nigure  now  passes  from  before  us  in  the  activities  of  the  heme  and  bis 
c<ax  uUi  hanc  aw-  i.o  .  oi.gci  toon  uii^cling  the  affairs  of  life,  his  oj. 

oevotion,  and  uprightness  is  ler*.  «_o  us  and  to  all  who  follow7  us  and  should 


help  us  to  remember  that  *:An  honest  man  is  the  n 


st  .work  of  God" 


0> 


Let  us  not  attempt  to  describe  the  great  void  left  by  death  in  a  ..homo. 

Those  who  have  felt  it,  will  understand,  and  those  who  have  not,  cannot  bo.  told. 
Gut  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Grand-Ma  White  was  over -powered  by  grief j  one 
bore  her  burden  of  sorrow  as  she  did  other  burdens,  patiently  and  resolutely  and 
she  was  blessed  with  that  peculiar  bouyancy  of  disposition  which  assists  *  her 
to  throw  it  off  as  some  cannot  do.  by  a  wise  provision  of  Grand-Fa  White's  will 
the  entice  property  was  left  to  her  during  her  lifetime,  what  was  left  to  be 


divided  among  the  children. 


For  some  months  the  management  of  the  farm  had  devolved  upon  her  and  she  r.nv7 
faced  her  responsibilities  bravely  and  handled  her  many  problems  with  marked 
success.  At  this  time  she  often  wished  though  that  Uncle  George  might  havi 
been  spared,  as  his  care  of  the  stock  and  trust-worthy  attention  to  the  many 
small  things  would  have  relieved  her  of  much  anxiety.  Jne  thing  she  now 
determined  upon  doing  and  without  unnecessary  loss  of  time,  and  that  was  to 
erect  a  suitable  monument  upon  the  lot  where  Grand-pa  lay,  and  where  she  in 
her  turn  expected  to  take  her  place  beside  him.  To  do  this  cost  her  several 
hundred  dollars  and  was  paid  for  by  her  self-denial  and  a  portion  of  the  farm. 
So  let  us  not  forget  that  the  handsome  granite  shaft  stands  as  a  monument 
to  her  own  sacrifice  as  well  as  her  love  for  him.  No  difference  how  busy  she 
was,  nor  how  heavily  the  cares  of  the  125  acre  farm  bore  upon  her,  she  never 
forgot  this  quiet  spot  in  Walnut  Grove.  Whenever  she  started  for  a  pleasure 
drive,  that's  where  she  usually  went  -  it  must  be  kept  in  order,  and  she 
saw  to  it  herself  that  it  was. 

The  notion  of  marrying  and  going  to  New  Jersey  to  live  seems  to  have  been 

irresistible  to  tne  White  girls-all  except  Cda-f or  on  May  5th,  1H84  wc  find 
Ida  May  becoming  Mrs.  Robert  U.  Conger  and  sure  enough,  following  him  olf  to 
New  Jersey  to  set  up  housekeeping.  She  was  the  last  of  the  four  sisters,  and 
her  wedding  was  the  last  ever  solemnized  in  the  home.  They  had  no  children. 


Almost  two  years  now  elapsed  before  the  next  event  of  importance  when  on 
March  25  ,  1886  ,  Otis  Hamer,  the  youngest  child  and  the  last  to  marry,  was 
united  to  Miss  Flora  Wilson  of  Pittsburg,  Penna.  whom  he  had  met  while  visiting 
her  uncle  in  the  neighborhood.  They  and  other  members  of  both  families  drove 
to  the  home  of  the  Rev.  W.R.  Parsons,  the  old  neighbor  who  married  all  but 
two  of  the  family  where  a  quiet  wedding  followed.  Two  boys  were  born  to  them. 

The  death  on  April  10,  1387  of  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Willis,  leaving  four  little 
girls,  now  brought  another  grand -chi Id  under  the  shelter  of  the  old  homo, 
Nellie,  who  had  been  a  pet  of  her  Grand -Pa  White’s  and  whom  he  nicknamed  ''Neel" 
Here  she  remained  as  one  of  the  family  for  several  months  until  her  father 
re-married,  the  2nd  wife  being  Miss  Ethel  Selvage  of  Kirkcrsvi 1 le .  One  boy  and 
one  girl  were  born  of  this  marriage. 


Luring  these  years,  say  when  she  was  65  to  70  or  71  years  of  age.  Grand -'To  T‘hitc 
a  busy  active  woman;  her  resourceful  mind  was  full  of  plans  which  she  pushed 
vigorously;  she  was  in  good  health  and  interested.  She  arose  early  mr1  when 
she  got  on  the  job  things  had  to  move.  The  household  cares  were  borne  by 
Elizabeth,  giving  her  a  free  hand  to  cope  with  her  other  problems. 


How  clearly  her  familiar  figure  comes  before  us  as  she  was  at  this  time,  as 
plainly  as  though  our  eyes  again  rested  upon  her-s tar ting  across  the  road  in 
late  summer  afternoon,  sun-bonnet  on  her  head  and  pail  in  her  hand  to?'tcnd  to 
the  barn  chickens”;  dragging  a  cross,  broody  hen  off  the  netst  regardless  of 
her  pecking  or  flopping;  searching  in  all  the  nests  and  mangers  for  eg~s , 
and  back  to  the  house  again  at  double-quick  to  repeat  the  work  with  the  house 
chickens.  Again  we  see  her  in  the  quiet  of  early  dusk  as  she  stands  at  the 
foot  of  the  open  cellar  stairway,  bare-headed,  her  dress  skitt  turned  up  in  fren 
and  pinned  behind  her,  'skimming  the  milk  while  a  bare-legged  boy  sits  on  the 
steps  and.  watches  her.  When  she  finishes  the  first  croc!c  he  slips  down  and 
they  take  turn  about  drinking  the  coot  sweet  milk  from  the  same  dipper. 


Now  she  tells  him  again  in  answer  to  his  questions,  about  the  time  the  wolves 
chased  her  father  when  she  wa s  a  little  girl.  And  about  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg.  In  the  late  fall  and  winter  evenings  after  the  work  was  all  done. 


the  little  family  whose  regular 
and  the  Grand-son , -would  gather 
Grand -Ma  reading  a  ”love  story” 


numbers  now  were  only  three -Grand -Ma ,  ’1 \ -a hath 

around  the  lamp  in  the  cosy  eld  dining-room, 
usually ,  as  she  cal  led,  then,  rows!  itres  a  1  <- V- , 


but  more  often  the  New  York  Ledger,  cent  her  regularly  for  many  years  by  ”  1 !<*, 
After  awhile  she  would  get  drowsy  and  getting  up  she  would,  ndee  dor  the 
of  apples  always  sent  her  by  Murphey  and  bring  out  a  plate  full. 


ha vr o 1 
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As  she  sat  eating  the  apples  her  mind  would  be  occupied  by  affairs  of  the 
farm  and  of  her  children  scattered  about  in  their  homes,  wondering  w!v’  some 
hadn't  written  this  week  -  which  of  Newtie’s  children  was  sick, -what  did 
Uurphey’s  call  the  baby-where  did  ’lamer  say  he  was  going  to  move.  Belie 
said  in  her  card  that  she  was  coming-  home  when  John’s  school  was  out. 

Ida  must  be  sick  or  I  would  hear  from  her.  It  is  about  time  for  Willie  to 
drive  in  again,  etc.  etc.  so  her  mind  flitted  from  the  old  "Sugar  Cam;-/ 
winch  she  intended  to  seed  down  to  hay,  to  her  loved  ones  in  New  Jersc”  and 
back  to  others  in  Ohio,  until,  wide  awake,  she  would  continue  her  rend  ins. 
At  last,  over -powered  by  sleep,  she  would  push  her  glasses  on  ton  of  her 
head,  rub  her  eyes  and  getting  up,  face  the  clock  and  announce  that  it  was 
'time  honest  folks  were  in  bed,  and  rogues  on  their  giourney"  Then  to  the 
hoy  -’’James,  aren’t  you  ready  to  go  to  bed?”  No  answer  from  him  for  he  ''as 
probably  reading  for  the  100th  time  his  book  'Thrilling  Adventures  with 
Indians",  given  him  by  his  Uncle  Newt  and  Aunt  Princess. 


After  she  had  "set  the  east  to  rise"  and  donned  her  night  cap  and  red 
flannel  nightgown  and  cautioned  James  not  to  forget  to  put  the  don  out. 
she’d  climb  into  her  big  comfortable  bed  in  the  next  room.  After  a  bit. 
noticing  the  light  still  shining  through  the  crack  in  the  door,  rihe’d  call 
from  the  depths  of  her  featherbed  "Oh,  James  -  put  the  dog  out  an/  come  m 
to  bed;  can’t  get  you  to  bed  at  night  and  can’t  vet  you  up  in  the  mondrm." 

She  was  perfectly  fearless,  would  go  to  bed  at  night  and  to  sleep  with  only 
Lizzie  and  a  boy  in  the  big  house  with  her,  apparently  feeling  as  secure 
as  though  the  house  had  been  surrounded  by  a  squadron  of  armed  guards.  ?•. 
night  the  stillness  \-7as  broken  by  a  heavy  crash,  as  though  a  doom  mi  Tit  have 
been  broken  in  out  in  the  dining  room.  Grand -Ma  heard  it  but  don’t  tbJnk  she  1 
still  wondering  what  had  happened  -  that  was  not  her  way  -  she  went  r i  Tat  out 
there  to  investigate,  but  instead  of  a  burglar,  found  "Pill"  the  bi^  mm’ 
dog,  who  had  not  been  put  out,  stretching  himself.  When  he  had  co'-m  f'-en 
his  favorite  place  linder  the  table  he  had  lifted  the  leaf  and  it  hr1  fsllm 
back  with  a  bang. 


So  the  years  passed,  during  which  the  farm  was  managed  in  different  ''ays.  'J;vr 
times  she  hired  a  man  by  the  month,  sometimes  she  let  out  all  or  a  rv'vrt  of  it 
on  shared.  By  dear  experience  she  soon  found  that  some  men  would  ta’-e 
advantage  of  her  because  she  was  a  woman,  doing  things  they  would  n°t  h '-ve 
attempted  with  a  man- "gouge"  her  ac  she  expressed  it-  but  she  found  of- ba¬ 
rren,  too  ,  whose  high  sense  of  honor  prompted  them  to  safeguard  Vm*  i  nf  e^ect'* 


even  more  careful Iv  because  she  was  a  woman. 


r 
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her 


during  fche  fall  of  1890,  Tilda  was  tp!wn  seriously  ill  wUh  I,n  Grippe, 
which  terminated  in  bronchial  trouble.  "Mr.  rone  from  'lew  .Ter rev  "vv1 
anent  several  weeks  at  Magnetic  Springs  nursing  her  but  she  -vrov  t.-ovoq 

i 

••iv1  in  the  early- summer  of  1801  was  brought  homo  to  her  mother's  how 
/  *  ~y 

where  she  longed  to  be.  There  she  was  nursed  by  Elizabeth  who  ri  she 
own  health  that  she  might  ^ive  her  every  possible  advantage  that  good 
nursing  could  bestow  and  her  devoted  husband,  Mr.  McFadd.cn  came  to  her 

f 

often  and  did  all  in  his  power  Taut  she  continued  to  fail.  Her  case  was  now 
diagnosed  as  bronchial  consumption  and  it  was  known  she  could  not  recover. 

Its  fatal  nature  was  kept  from  her  and  she  remained  hopeful  until  near  the 
end  which  came  Aug.  2nd,  1891  in  her  34th  year. 

’fay  a  being  so  pure  and  whose  loss  wos  felt  so  deeply  ‘..should  be  removed 

just  at  the  time  of  greatest  usefulness  is  a  mystery  and  we  will  never 
understand  here.  She  rests  beside  her  father  in  Walnut  Grove  Cemetery. 

At  the  time  of  Ida's  death,  Grand -Ma  White  was  about  70  years  of  ago,  and  it 
was  not  long  after  this  that  she  began  to  show  signed  of  failing  health.  As 
she  advanced  in  years,  her  strength  was  proving  unequal  to  the  burdens  of  the 
big  farm  and  it  Was  arranged  with  her  consent,  to  get  her  away  from  it. 
Accordingly,  a  comfortable  cottage  was  built  by  Elizabeth  at  the  south  edge  of 
Worthington  where  they  removed  Nov.  10th,  1393,  she  then  being  72  years  o"  age 

Later  Grand -Ma  White  bought  the  cottage  herself  and  here  for  several  years 
she  enjoyed  the  leisure  she  had  never  before  known. 


In  a  couple  of  years  the  Grand-son  left,  reducing  the  once  large  family  of 
13  to  2 -Or and -Ma  and  Elizabeth.  On  leaving  the  farm,  two  cows  and  the  old 
family  horse,  Nell,  and  the  chickens  were  taken  along.  Later  the  cows  ond 
horse  were  disposed  of  but  the  chickens  which  she  loved  and  had  been  accustomed 
to  caring  for  all  her  life  were  kept.  The  charge  of  her  flock  was  no  r1oubt 
beneficial  as  it  furnished  her  an  active  interest  in  something  she  enjoyed 
and  drew  her  out  of  dorrs  when  she  might  not  otherwise  have  gone.  Much  of 
Tier  time  was  spent  doing  fancy  work,  particularly  making  slumber  robes  and 
fancy  pillow  tops,  which  she  gave  away  among  her  children  and  Grand-children 
as  the  last  work  of  her  hands.  These  pieces  arc  among  the  most  prized  possessions 

of  their  owners  and  the  excellent  work  on  them  at  her  age  bears  proof  of 
the  superb  needlecraft  of  the  lively  “Met”  and  the  young  wife  who  sat  up 
into  the  night  making  her  children's  clothes. 

For  the  first  three  or  four  years  she  had  so  much  difficulty  with  dir -boresc 


renters 


that  she  determined  to  sell  the  farm,  which  she  did. 


Several  reunions  were  held  at  the  White  Cottage  and  prouajl;  n> 
enjoyed  them  as  much  as  Grand-Ma.  On  Christmas  she  was  always  generously 
remembered  by  children  and  grandchildren,  several  of  whom  were  always  with 
her,  an.,  sne  came  to  look  forward  to  it  with  the  anticipation  on  a  cni  lu . 
but  was  she  not  again  a  child?  The  hand  of  Time  that  lay  so  lightly  upun 
her  even  at  three  score  and  ten  was  noW  plainly  bearing  more  and  .more  hu'vlly 
with  each  succeeding  year  as  she  advanced  toward  35,  when  the  change  in  the 
ante  active  mind  and  clear  memory  was  now  noted.  The  truth  of  the  Scripture 
was  only  too  plain  that  we  are  ”Cnce  a  man  and  twice  a  chi  lcl  V 


Finally  in  about  her  87th  year,  she  fell  in  an  un-conscious  spell-no  organic 
trouble,  the  dr .  said,  just  age  and  weakness  and  a  breaking  down  of  the 
nervous  system;  in  other  works,  the  first  warning  that  the  debt  of  nature 
must  soon  be  paid.  She  was  now  nursed  by  Ida  and  Elizabeth,  often  assisted 
by  her  sons. 

Warner  had  made  several  trips  to  Oklahoma  on  business,  but  novT  his  affairs 
required  him  to  go  there  and  stay,  which  brought  about  one  of  the  hardest 
oc  partings  on  his  part.  Standing  behind  his  mother's  bed  on  the  morning 
before  he  left,  unable  to  eat  anything  himself  he  helped  to  feed  her, 
realizing  that  this  was  probably  his  last  time  with  her;  and  so  it  proved 
to  be.  Mercifully  she  was  not  told  that  he  would  not  be  back  again. 


After  rallying  from  this,  it  was  some  time  before  she  suffered  anotner 
attack  but  they  gradually  became  more  frequent,  each  one  leaving  her  worn 
On  Christmas  day  1903,  she  seemed  better  but  shortly  afterward  she  b»gnn 
failing  rapidly-  February  14,  1909  was  Grand-ma's  88th  birthday  and  her  1 
for  on  March  8th,  the  Grim  Reaper  visited  the  home  for  the  last  time  air1 
mysterious  change  we  know  as  death  came  to  her  gently  and  peacefully. 


".st. 


that 


Two  days  later  as  she  is  carried  forth  by  three  sons  and  a  grandson,  followed 
by  her  grief  stricken  family  and  friends  and  again  takes  her  place  by  the  side 
of  her  life's  companion  within  the  quiet  of  Walnut  Grove  Cemetery,  the  last 
chapter  is  written  and  the  history  of  the  home  is  closed.  But  as  one  looks 
back  again  through  the  long  years  noting  the  lights  and  shadows  as  they  played 
over  the  old  home  that  once  was-joys  and  sorrows,  weddings  and  burials,  hopes 
and  disappointments  and  toil  and  anxiety,  the  awful  days  at  Gettysburg-  a wav 
back  to  the  lifttle  cabin  on  the  Conewago,  the  strong  earnest  characters  of  its 
founders  stand  plainly  forth,  sustained  by  deep  mutual  affection  and  duty;  and 
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thc  truth  of  what  somebody  has  said  is  clear  , 
walls  but  hearts.'' 


tint  ''homes  are  built,  not  of 


As  before  stated  y  Grand  -  pa  White  was  born  and  brought  up  a  so-callm  ~’luc- 
stocking  Presbyterian,  while  Grand-ma  Hull  tc  had  been  a  Methodist,  but  mk  o f 
deference  to  her  husband's  faith,  she  also  joined  the  Presbyter i  am  ,  in  --hie1 
church  their  children  were  baptized,  Hamer  being  named  after  a  favorite 
Presbyterian  minister,  the  Rev .  John  R.  Harrier  of  Gettysburg.  As  this  is 
written,  June  1st,  1914,  6  children,  19  grandchildren  and  22  great  grand¬ 
children  -  direct  descendants  -  are  now  living,  making  their  homes  in  7 
different  states,  scattered  from  the  hills  of  Hew  England  to  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  mountains  and  plains  of  the  far  south-west. 


"What  friends  shall  we  meet  in  that  evergreen  shore 
Hhere  the  blessed  find  blossoms  so  fair; 

The  loved  ones  of  Jesus  have  passed  on  before, 

In  rapture  to  welcome  us  there. 


"What  home  shall  we  see  on  that  evergreen  shore 
Where  the  blessed  meet  those  they  loved  here? 

The  Mansions  of  beauty,  with  love- light  in  store. 
Where  the  King  wipes  away  every  tear" 


Presented  by 

Julian  C.  Fletcher 
529  Seminole  Road 
Chllllcothe,  Ohio 

Sn  memory  of  his  grandmother,  Elizabeth  White  Fletcher 
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